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W'e believe therefore that the earthly substances, which are divinely consecrated
at the Lord's table through the priestly my stery, are, by the ineffable, incomprehensible,
wondrous operation of heavenly power, converted into the essence of the Lord's body
while the appearance and certain other qualities of the same realities remain behind
in order that men should be spared the shock of perceiving raw and bloody things'
and that believers should receive the fuller rewards of faith. Yet at the same time
the same body of the Lord is in heaven at the right hand of the Father, immortal,
inviolate, entire, without contamination or injury; so that it may truly be said that
we receive the same body that was taken of the Virgin, and yet not the same. The
same, as regards its essential being, and the property of its true nature and its virtue;
but not the same, if we take into account the species of bread and wine and the other
qualities included in the preceding statement. This is the faith that the Church,
which, being spread through the whole world, is called catholic, has held from
ancient times and holds to-day.

It need hardly be pointed out that the question at issue was not one of
change in the species of the elements, for both parties were agreed that
the species of bread and wine remained after consecration. But the change
which Lanfranc asserted was a material change in which the essential
being of bread and wine was superseded by that of the Incarnate Word,
whole and entire in every particle. On the other hand, while Berengar
was careful to explain in his answer to Lanfranc, the book De Coena
Domini, that his actual teaching was different from the crude doctrine
attributed to him, and that he recognised that the consecration effected
a change, he nevertheless held that this change was purely spiritual and
did not annihilate the material bread and wine. The controversy was not
stilled, and eventually in 1079 Berengar once more came to Rome, and,
after protracted discussion of his case, signed a second profession of faith,
to the effect that the elements were substantially converted by the mystery
of the sacred prayer and the words of Christ into His very flesh and blood,
and so were the incarnate body and blood, not figuratively and virtually,
but in their own proper nature and true substance. This form of words,
less strict than the form of twenty years before, allowed more latitude of
construction, and Berengar is said to have accepted it in the first instance
with the mental reservation that the phrase "substantially converted"
might be taken to imply that in the process of conversion the substance
of the elements was retained. In the end his orthodoxy was admitted in
accordance with the terms of this form, and the final act in the long dis-
pute was his presentation of an apparently satisfactory statement of his
belief at a council held at Bordeaux in 1080, eight years before his death.

The result of the Berengarian controversy was the vindication of the
Paschasian doctrine of the Eucharist as the official faith of the Church.
The material change in the elements which Paschasius had implied was
now specifically stated. To this doctrine, which, difficult and mysterious
as it was in detail, was nevertheless definite in its general form, Berengar,
like his prototype Ratramnus, could oppose no clear-cut theory. Unwil-
ling to commit himself to the bare theory of the Eucharist as a communion
of hallowed bread and wine, the Berengarian might be conceived as holding